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THE IMPACT OF COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT UPON 
AUDIENCE AWARENESS IN THE WRITING PROCESS 

Order No. 8017201 
Bator. Paul Gregory, A,D. The University of Michigcn, 1980, 144pp. 
Co-chairmen: Alan B. Howes. Charles F. Keen 

The central question this study examines is "How does the writer give 
body to the audience for whom he writes?" The study discusses the impact 
of cognitive development upon the writer's ability to analyze his or her 
audience for writing. The study finds that theories of cognitive development 
hold specific theoretical and pedagogical implications fcr the writing 
process. 

Chapter I discusses the concept of audience, noting its place in the 
rheloricil theories of Aristotle, Ong. Booth, Bntion and others. It also 
exposes certain theoretical connections between cognitive developmer^ta! 
psychology and audience awareness in the writing process. 

Chapter II explicates Jean Piaget's and Lev Vygotsky's concepts of 
cognitive egocentrism. Tlie explication emphasizes the ir.riiiifestatiors of 
cognitive egocentrism during each stage of Piaget's developnjc^tal theory in 
an attempt to clarify Piaget's original intentions for the concept. This 
±apter also examines Vygotsky's critique of Piaget's theory and Piaget's 
response to Vygolsky. 

Chapter III discusses the theoretical and pedagogical implications for 
the writing process of Piaget's and Vygotsky's theories. A critical theoretical 
implication is that the trans fonmation of thought from inner speech to 
vmting does not follow a linear pattern and is a complex cognitive activity 
even for adults. Another significant theoretical implication is that the 
process of making inferences about another and demonstrating such 
inferential skill in writing is a process involving four stages: Existence. 
Need, Inference, and Application. One of the key implications for pedagogy 
in the writing process is that students can profit from a structured method 
for determining and analyzing their writing audience. 

Chapter IV surveys current composition textbooks for advice on 
audience analysis. The survey finds that since 1970. texts have given more 
attention lo the audiea:e component of the writing process, but few texts 
actually provide students with a heuristic for audience analysis. The survey 
also presents texts in areas outside of freshmr.n con:position which discuss 
audience analysis: technical writing, interpersonal communications, and 
speech. 

Chapter V describes an experimental study whiCh applies Young. 
Becker, and Pike's tagmemic heuristic to audience analysis. Students in an 
experimental class seciion of freshman composition were trained in the use 
of the tagmemic heuristic for audience analysis. The writing of these 
students, on a specified writing task, was compared with the writing of 
students from a control section. The results indicated that the tagmemic 
heuristic is a particularly effective procfdure for audience analysis and can 
improve the quality of a student's wricii'g. 

The Conclusion presents an "Audience- Based Model of the Writing 
Process." a model emphasizing the network of relationships which txisl 
between the writer and the audience. The cyclical design of the Model 
highlights the recursive nature of the writing process and focuses attention 
upon the audience as a critical factor in all stages o!*writing--invention, 
arrangement, revision, and editing. 



TOWARD A THEOkY OF COLLEGE COMPOSITION AND 
ACADEMIC PROSE: THE ROLE OF DEIXJS Order No. 80250Z4 
Brodkey, F.JNDA Chapnun. Ph.D. The University of New Mexico, 1980. 
174pp. 

Research in college compositic n traditionally attempts to solve writing 
problems at the level of pedagogy, either by comparing teaching methods or 
producing teaching materials. Although questions of what to teach in 
college writing classes are undoubtedly important, solutions are not likely to 
be found if we confine our research to pedagogy. What is known about 
writing is largely intuitive and implicit Thus, what is needed most from 
composition research is an explicit theory to account for a teacher's implicit 
knowledge, which can distinguish good wting from bad but cannot 
formally explain the differences between an acceptable and unacceptable 
college essay. 

The teacher's knowledge cannot be described in the generative model of 
bnguistic competence, which focdses exclusively on the ability to distinguish 
grammaticai from ungrammatical sen'^nces. The teacher's knowledge of 
writing supersedes grammatical competence: the knowledge which 
recognizes successful college writing must include, at the very least, 
knowledge of academic values and the means for expressing those values in 
writinir To express academic values in writing is to know how to use 

jJ^^^ for a purpose, which is the primary concern of contemporary 
C i\l C : language theories. 



AnalysisofpublL<;hed academic prose, using information derived from 
pragmatic language theories, reveals that writers systematically recommend 
themselves to readers in the preliminaries of the text, and then verify and 
modify the preliminary recommendations in the text itself. The process 
through which academic writers display their academic credentials is 
identifiably deictic, for writers coordinate their intellectual and academic 
achievements with the values of the academic coinmunity by establishing a 
system in which the writer's efforts are identified with the community's 
beliefs. 

Successful student essays also display a knowledge of academic delxis. In 
a pilot study, using 36 freshman argumentative essays and 14 grading 
variables, multiple regression analysis indicates that a matrix of four 
inlcnelated variables accounts for 83 percent of t]*<e teacher's grade. The 
matrix is interpreted as a set of deictic functions: Student to Teacher, 
Studentlo Subject Matter, Student to Academic Community, and Subject 
Maaer to Academic Community, It is observed that a successful student 
essay must coc'dinate all four deictic relations and that the reader's 
evaluation relies almost entirely on a satisfactory rendering of the deictic 
matiix. 

Theory of academic writing begins with a detx;riprion of deixis in 
academic prose and in student writing. A comprehciisive theory of academic 
writing would, however, require an ethnography of the academic 
community, for the values the deictics refer to must be identified and 
described. Sub.'^equently, writing teachers can make academic values and 
their deictic expression in student writing an explicit component in theory 
of college composition pedagogy. 



TrIE EFFECT OF PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT ON THE 
WRITING SKILLS ANT) ATTITUDES OF SECONT)ARV 
STUDENTS Order No. 8025042 

Caroselu, MvkI-ENE, Ed.D, The University of Rochester, 1980. 190pp. 

Since the advent of the Coleman report in 1966. educators have become 
increasingly aware of the importance Oi" llie home environment upor^ a 
child's ability to learn. Subsequent studies have repeatedly derronstrated 
that the schools alone cannot offset the effect which socio-economic 
inequalities have upon a child's scholastic achievement 

Certain of these inequalities or variables related to a child's success in 
school are fairly stable factors: the level of education attained by parents, 
the family income, the number of adults in the home, and parental 
occupations, for example. However, there are other variables within the 
home envircnmerit which can be influenced or altered more readily. This 
second type of variable is more socis.! than economic in nature and involves 
1 process or interaction which occurs between parent and child. Examples of 
such process variables, which can also have a powerful effect on children's 
learning, are the amount of time a parent spends talking with the child, the 
extent of parental involvement with the school, the number of times the 
parent engages the child in school- related activities, etcetera. 

This study dealt v^th the implementation of cenain process variables 
which occur as parents and children work together at home. The purpose of 
the study was to determine the effect of parental involvement upon the 
writing skills and attitudes of secondai7 students. The subjects in both the 
experimental and the contrast groups were eleventh grade students and ilie 
parents of those students. 

Whiie the null hypolhesis was accepted for the proposition tftat parental 
intervention would result in improved wnung sVills. it was shown thai the 
treatment had a significant effect on the student with low standardized test 
scores. When presented with sufficient opportunity to leam. this type of 
student did more assignments and achieved more gain than his counterpart 
with higher standardized test scores. It was also shown that this type of 
student, who had both poor achievement and poor attendance records, was 
able to profit from instruction provided in the context of the home. 

In reference to the hypothesis tliat such an intervention strategy would 
result in improved student attitudes, the student with low standardized 
achievement test scores again underwent the greatest gain. Further evidence 
of the effect of parental involvement upon the attitudes of the low-achieving 
student was found in the negative correlation between pre- writing scores 
and posi-attitudinal test scores. It would seem that a facilitative intervention 
approach, although 't has no significant impact upon a group of 
heterogeneously-grouped students, does have a positive effect on the 
student typically recognised as a poor achiever. 

Fmally, tl'ie data pertaining to the hypothesis that an intervention 
process would improve parental attitudes revealed that parents, regardless 
of their attitudes toward schooling, are willing to assist their children with 
academic tasks. Furthermore, the change which was apparent in the 
attitudes of parents affords hope that such academic tasks can serve as a 
common activity for family members. 
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PLBIJC 1M:RCFJ>T10NS of STIDENT W RITING AHIUTV: 
ABSTRACTIONS AND RE^lLITIES Order No. 8022009 

Crow. MtNKV jAMr^s. I*n.n The Unncrsio oflo^a. 1980 147pp. 
Supervisor: Professor G Robcn farlscn 

The purpose of this sludy is lo examine a frequcnll\ reported perceplion 
thai the writing abiliu of Nounj; people has seriouOy declined and to 
explore the lay person's attitudes, opinions, and expectations regarding 
siudenl writing. 

individual one-hour interviews, using a nineteen-queslion interv iew 
insirLimeni, explored ihese issues with lhirt\ lay people in a large 
urban/subuiban school district In ihc course of the inicn icw. the subjccu 
also read, rated, and discussed three shon papers written by seventh grade 
students. The study analyzes subjects' re.»;ponses to direci questions about 
5uch matters as their perception of the general quality o*" siudenl writing 
and their definitions of good writing, as well as ihcir ra'ings of the writing 
$an-,ples and application of their criteria of iiood wriling. 

The study reports the following findings: (1) While subj?'''^ had -..idely 
varying opinions about the qualiu ofsiudent writing, most were satisfied 
that schools are doing a rcasonabh ^ood job in teaching students to write, 
especiallv in the local school disiricl^and especially at the elemeniao' level. 
(2) Sul ' f s opinions about smdent u riting w ere based on impressions 
from the school work of their own children and of acquaintances, and on 
newspaper, magazine, radio ard iclevi.sion reports. Few had extensive first- 
hand familiarity with actual student writing. (3) Subjects stated a total of 
sixteen criteria of g(X)d writing in response lo two direa questions. Some 
correctness features .seemer to become more imponanl in the list of critrna 
at the end of the interview, j.ler discussion of the writing samples. 
References to sentence structure and correct grammar were not clearly 
defined in most cases. (4) Subject perceived difTerences in qualil\ among 
the three writing samples and generall\ agreed on the rankling of ihem. The 
lowest rated paper met or nearly met most subjects* expectations for se^enth 
grade writers, and the other two papers exceeded their expecutions. The 
writing samples had a positive effect on most subjects' feelings auout 
student writing ability. (5) Subjects mentioned most of the same criteria in 
response to writing samples that they mentioned when directly defining 
good writing. However, the :valuative ratings of the papers were affected 
largely by the writer's skill with surface features (spelling, punctuation, 
capitalization, and paragraph diviiiion) and by two features not mentioned 
elsewhere: the writer's attitude toward the person being wriiien about, and 
ihe writer's insiglu or sensitivity regarding perse lal relationships. > 
(6) Although most subjects accuraiel) characterised a paper with numerous 
errors in spelling and punctuation and v^ith effecave description and 
originality, they failed to recognize some mature synuclic features that it 
contained. Their criticisms of its sentence struaurt apparently referred only 
lo the existence of several run- off sentences. (7) All ofthe subjects 
considered writing ability important for all or m(X' high school graduates, 
and emphasized the importance of funciional writing. (8) Most ofthe 
subjects considered themselves a\erage or above average writers when in 
school and at the present time. Most ofthe writing they do is funciional. 

The final chapter ofthe study summarizes the above findings and 
suggests implications for teachers; and scho.>l officials, particularly as related 
to their responsibility to define clearly what constitutes good writing and to 
design writing instruction that nourishes; the development of writing ability, 
recognizing that, in addition to its iran.sactional functions, writing has value 
in establishing personal conua between the writer and the reader. 



COHESION AS A TEACHABLE MEASURE OF WRITING 
COMPETENCE Order No. 8026168 

Hartnett. CAROtYN Green. Ph.D. Indiana Universif)^ ofPcnnsyhania, 
1980. 124pp. Chair: Patrick Hartwell 

Certain words relate one sentence to another: they make a text cohesive. 
Examples include pronouns, comparatives, conjunctions, repeated content 
words, synonyms, and higher level classifications. These words, called ties, 
express the writer's mental processes. 

Cognitive psychology begins the list of mental processes with 
perception, attention, and pattern recognition, which lead to classification 
and definition, through comparison and contrast The more advanced 
intellectual processes combine basic computer-like operations. Those 
processes parallel the traditional rhetorical forms of communication. This 
resemblance of rhetoric- 1 forms to menial processes that are expressed in 
cohesive ties suggests that using the forms and ties requires performing the 
intellectual processes. 

Teaching has traditionally included the mechanics ofthe lies, their 
grammar and punc jaiion. When instruction on the lies includes their 
pr.*-»nin» (^cn it can teach the mental processes which the forms 
Cr-p |/^"^^^' Students not yet practicing the intellectual processes could 
tCI\lv> t^ie methods of manipulating ideas. As they perform the cognitive 



processes using the linguistic forms to relate content, t^c / are iriver)!ing 
ideas for sentences, paragraphs, and compositions. Thus teaching cohesive 
lies fully will teach the intellect^jal skills of thinking in writing. For 
accountability, an objective count ofthe variety of properly-used cohesive 
ties could serve as a measure for diagnosis and assessment The ties may be a 
short-cut to improvement in student writing. 

The purpose of this research was to explore writing improvement when 
basic writing classes Sludy (1) the mental process, (2) the meaning. (3) the 
mechanics, and (4) the rhetorical applications of cohesive ties. 

The experimenter prepared materials for two instructors to teach such a 
course sfler they had uught the course in their usual manner as controls. 

The oxperimental group was all the Spring. 1980. sections of a basic 
writing course at College ofthe Mainland. The control group was the Fall. 
1979, sections ofthe same course. Pretests and po.sitests were limed essays 
on four matched topics in two modes, persuasive and expository. Trained 
teachers not acquainted with the experiment evaluated the overall quality of 
tl^e essays, holistically. Other trained raters ubulated the types of cohesive 
■l*is in each essay. 

Statistics reported include correLlion of holistic score and njmber of 
^ypes ofcohesive ties, analysis of vaiiance of difference scores on the holistic 
mcafUi'e and on the types of cohcsi\e lies for both modes, and comparison 
of instructors, counting . h experimental and conuol students. 

Results show Ih the number of types of cohesive ties that students used 
did correlate positi>cly with writing competence as .*;hown in the holistit 
score. Persuasive writings did not contain significantly more types of 
cohesive lies than expository* assignments had. Students in the one 
experimental group that received the complete treatment as planned did 
gain significantly more than the conUol g roup in both types of ties used and 
in holistic .score. 



A STUDY OF WRITLNG .ANXIETY AMONG HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDefTS INCLUDING CASE HISTORIES OF THREE HIGH 
AND TfiRE-F ^OW .iNXIETY STUDENTS Order No. 8015204 
Heaton. He? Fieud, Ph.D. The University of Wisconsin - Madison, 1980. 
2lOpp. Sup../isor: Professor John M. Kean 

This study measured the level, distribution, and causes of writing anxiety 
and the relationship to writing quality in a small, rural high school 
populatioa 

A lest of writing anxiety and a writing autobiography were completed by 
all students grades nine through twelve. Thfee writing samples were 
collected from all twelfth graders and correlated with their writing anxiety 
scores. From this data, three high and three low anxiety students weie 
selected for deuiled case studies. These students, their parents, and their 
teachers were interviewed. The case studies include information on 
achievement of the student, parent attitudes toward writing and school 
achievement^ and teachers* assessment of student writing ability. Students 
listed their own writing strengths and weaknesses and evaluated the quality 
of other student writing. 

The results showed that the Writing Anxiety Test (WAT) mean score of 
79.66 found in this population was slightly higher than the mean score of 
college undergraduates and equal to adult mean scores. Tenth and eleventh 
graders* anxiety levels were slightly above those, of ninth and twelfth 
graders* levels. Twice as many boys as girls showed high writing anxiety, 
and half as many boys showed low writing anxiety. SLxty-five percent of 
males and the same number of females showed medium anxiety. 

Eleventh graders' WAT scores and ratings on three writing samples 
showed no statistically significant correlation between anxiety level and 
writing quality. A post hoc correlation of WAT scores, writing sample 
ratings, word count, and sex was statistically significaiiL 

Analysis ofthe students* writing autobiographies showed that the most 
prevalent causes of positive or negative feelings about writing were 
(1) teachers* writing assignments \occasion and time allowed, choice of and 
interest in subject). (2) lack of composition skills (clarity of expression, 
thinking of ideas, practice and instruction), and (3) teachers" grades and 
comments. 

Case history data revealed that not all students fit the predicuble 
patterns of high anxiety /low standardized test scores/low school 
achievement or low anxiety/high standardized test scores/high school 
achievement Neither high nor low anxiety students necessarily seek needed 
help from teachers. The data also showed that teachers and parents su-ongly 
influence students' writing attitudes. Implications for leaching writing in 
order to develop positive attitudes and ability are to provide time for 
practice, assistance during wridng, praise for success, and specific 
instruction to improve individual students* writing. 
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COHESION IN ESL STUDENTS* EXPOSITORY WTIITING: A 
DESCRIPTIVE STUDY Order No. 8017509 

LiEB£R, Paula Ellen, Ph.D. New York University, 1980. 331pp. 
Chairperson: Professor Harvey NadJer 

Forstudenlsof English as a second language (ESL) learning to write 
expository essays, a major stumbling block is of\en the use of cohesion, the 
set of Grammatical and lexical devices signaling the meaning of relationships 
and the links between individual segments of a lexL The objective of this 
study was to investigate the ways in which ESL students in a pre- freshman 
composition course use cohesive devices lo link segments of text which 
function significantly in the development of their expository essays, and to 
specify the problems they still have in the use of these devices. 

For segmenting the essays. « new analytic unit was developed; the 
functional unit of discourse, or F-unit, comprising the set of clauses and 
clause equivalents serving an identifiable rhetorical function in written 
discourse. Objective linguistic criteria used to characterize the F-units 
dififeremiate them from similar struaures providing restrictive modification 
or filling an essential syntactic slot in a matrix clause, which do not qualif>' 
as F-units. For identification of the cohesive devices, the outline of cohesion 
in English presented by Halliday and Hasan (1976) was modified to include 
all devices providing lies between F-units, including items which function 
intra-senientially. Five major categories of devices, each with several 
subcategories, were used: reference, substitution, ellipsis, conjunction, and 
lexical cohesion. 

Five sets of essays, written during a 14-week semester, were analyzed. 
The essays were segmented into F-units: the cohesive devices, together with 
their referents appearing in the text, were then identified. In order to check 
the suitability of any conju naive oevices, the functional role played by each 
F-unit was idcnu'fied Finally, the grammatical and semantic en-ors in 
cohesion were ide..Ljfier and grouped according to error type. This eiTor 
analysis specified the major problems in the use of cohesive devices and 
provided a tentative identification of some causes for the errors. 

Findinp of the Study, Although the compositions were written over a 14- 
week period, there was little change in the relative degree to which devices 
from the different categories and subcategories were used lo achieve overall 
cohesion. The students relied most heavily on lexical devices. They also 
used a considerable number of reference iiems-particularly pronominals 
and demonstratives-and, to a lesser extent, conjunctions. Ellipsis and 
particularly substitution served only a minor role in cohesion. 

Errors were most common in all types of reference devices and in 
adverbial conjunctions, although there were also en-ors in the other types of 
devices. The most frequent type of en-or was the use of a device with no 
identifiable referent in the text Other major error types included the 
substitution of an inappropriate item for a required cohesive device, 
problems in number agreement, and the use of devices with ambiguous 
referents. 

Certain patterns in the use of the devices and in the cohesive errors can 
be explained by differences in the lime available for writing and/or any 
prior preparation for the essays, transfer of or interference from native- 
language forms. overgeneraJization of the use of familiar items, and the 
influence of teaching procedures and the presentation of material in the 
students* text 

In the analysis, the F-unit proved to be a flexible research tool for 
objectively isolating the rhetorically significant units in the essays and for 
dealing with the occasionally nonstandard sentence and clause structures 
found in ESL writing. 



AN ANALYSIS OF EFFECTIVE EXPOSITORY PROSE: 
ESSTRUCTION AND SELF- ASSESSMENT FOR WRITERS 

Order No. 8019207 
MlNNis, Mich ELE, Ph.D. U n he rsiry of Kansas, 1919. 74pp. 

Expo5itor>' writing, like reinforcement, may be defined by its effect: 
vmting is "expository** when it clarifies for a reader the relationships 
obtaining between events of some kind Readers are sometimes called upon 
to demonstrate by their behavior that a written communication had indeed 
served a clarifying function. More often, the reader's rejoinder occurs as an 
approving response to the written statements. 

The objective of the present investigation was to identify and teach the 
functional constituents of expository writing-the composing behaviors that 
elicit apprONing responses from readers. A specific assignment, the Written 
Comprehensive Exam, was selected for study. Doaoral students in Kansas 
University's Department of Human Development and Family Life are 
required to write answers to six comprehensive (comp) questions pertaining 
to research in applied behavior analysis. The answers, limited to seven 
^ Q*" ":n pages each, are rated on several dimensions and graded in a 
p n I /^"cw by two faculty members If the reviewers do not agree that an 
^£vV> cither "acceptable" (A) or "not acceptable" (NA). a third reviewer 
oreads uie de. 



After interviewing ten faculty members concerning their expectations as 
reviewers of Written Comprehensive Exams, the author designed an 
evaluation procedure for comp answers based on the model advanced by 
Van Nosiiand ei al. (Functional lyrning, 1V78). The author used this 
procedure toassess 31 comp am; •.•erspre\iou<!y reviewed by two faculty 
graders, both of whom had been in agreement about each answer's 
acceptability or uiMcceptability. It was found thai answers that 
(1) addressed all pai iiof the question and included: (2) discrete subtopic 
discussions, (3) linking assertions between discussions, and (4) a conclusion 
statement, were more than twice as likely to be graded "acceptable" as 
answers lacking these characteristics. 

Relying on this preliminary assessment, the author tutored two graduate 
.'ludents who were rewriting comp answers that had been judged NA. then 
offered a formal course in "How to compose acceptable written 
comprehensives." Nine doctoral students enrolled in the course on the 
recommendation of their advisors. 

The rathig dimensions on the comp reviewers' evaluation forms were 
closely congnient with the objectives of the writing course. It was expected 
that, if both the analysis and instruction had been appropriately conducted, 
the answers written following course participation would score well on these 
dimensions. 

Class exercises, based on strategies described in Functional iVriting, 
centered on (1) preparing to compose an answer, analyzing the question ;o 
determine precisely what it was asking; collecting and displaying, in a table, 
empirical data relevant to the question; writing sratemenis summarizing 
each pattern of evidence so revealed; ordering the statements to form an 
argument for a particular conclusion; and (2) composing an answer: 
introducing the reader to the issue(s) addressed by the question and 
forecasting the argument in the opening lines of the answer; systematically 
elaborating the forecast in constructing the argument; recapitulating the 
argument before stating the conclusion. 

Ninf^ answers completed followli^g either tutoring or course instruction 
were submitted for of^Scial faculty grading. Six of these aaswers were 
rewritten versions of answers thai haf. failed to pass. All six revised answers 
were awarded two A grades. Combined ratings of the post-instrucdon. 
revised answers were significantly higher (P < 0.01) than combined ratings of 
the original, pre-instruction versions. The three other answers had been 
written for the first time during the course. Two passed with strongly 
favorable ratings, one received two NA grades and below average ratings. 

The almost uniformly positive racing outcomes indicated that the post- 
insiruction answers exhibited the properties here designated as critical to 
effective exposition, and that these properties served to clarify, to the 
reviewers* satisfaaion. the unknown or ambiguous relationships that were 
the subjects of inquiry. These findings suggest that functional components 
of the complex skiil, expository writing, can be identified and taught 



SYNTACTIC AND VOCABULARY DEVELOPMENT LN THE ' 
WRITTEN DISCOURSE OF LEARNING DISABLED AND 
NORMAL CHILDREN AND ADOLESCENTS Order No. 8015581 
MoRRtS. Nancy Thomas. Ed.D. The University of Alabama, 1979. 148pp. 

One of the major goals of education is the production of mature written 
discourse. Research in language development has been restricted by the 
rather sizeable corpora necessary for objective analysis and the lack of 
efficient quantification techniques. However, more frequent efforts have 
been made in the last decade to measure syntactic and vocabulary growth. 
The rr.ajor question has been how the manipulation of syntax and 
vocabulary relates to the characteristics of language maturity. 

Poor facility in the expression of thought through written language 
probably is the most prevalent disability of the communication skills. 
Several studies suggest that 75% to 85% of learning disabled children have 
language processing problems which relate significantly to academic 
achievement and to written syntax. Many learning disabled children who 
later develop language deficits acquire a large vocabulary with ease. This 
vocabulary facility often camouflages specific problems in language 
processing and in oral language formation and production. 

Research dealing with the development of written language has been 
limited. A literature search turned up no studies of the syntactic and 
vocabulary abilities of learning disabled children as reflected in written 
expression. Since the language of the learning di.'abled child often is 
deficient only at the level of written expression, research is needed in this 
area. 

The purpose of this study was to compare the written language 
development of learning disabled and normal students on indices of 
syntactic and vocabulary development Seventy-two normal students were 
included in four age groups that ranged from 9 to 15 years of age. Eighteen 
learning disabled and eighteen normal students at each age level were 
matched for school and grade placement, chronological age within 60 days, 
and IQ within 10 points. 



A film without narration was used ?3 the stimulus for wnttcn language 
samples. Written passages were analyzed usins "che computer program 
developed b> Lester Golub and Carolyn Kidder Language samples were 
analyzed for the following measures of syntax: (a) length of passage, 
(b) number of T-units.(c) length of T- unit (d) Syntactic Density Score, 
and (e) corrected Syntactic Density Scor(^. Vocabulary measures included: 
(a) number of word types, (b) simple typ^e/token ratio, (c) corrected 
type/token ratio, and (d) Vocabulary InTi^risity Index. 

Data for each variable were analyzed by a two-way analysis of variance 
design, arid tests for trend analysis were employed whenever significant 
main effects for age were observed. 

llie major findings of this study were: (1) At each age level, for most 
measures of syntaaic development, there was a difference that consistently 
indicated more syntactic maturity in the normal students as compared with 
learning disabled students. (2) Most measures of syntactic development 
increased across age for both learning disabled and nomial students. (3) In 
no case w is there an interaction beiv^ ejn age level and group. The 
developmental trends were found to be parallel for learning disabled and 
normal students. (4) For vocabulary development, the developmental 
increases were not as marked as they vere for measures of syntactic 
development. (5) Some of the measures of vocabulary indicated 
developmental changes in vocabulary development for both normal and 
learning disabled sti- dents (6) The measures that showed any differences 
between learnin^^ disabled and normal students consistently found normal 
students to have greater vocabulary development. (7) Whenever there was a 
developmental change in a measure of vocabulary development, the 
decrement of those changes were the same in both nomial and learning 
disabled students. 



THE EFFECTS OF INTENDED .AUDIENCE AND FEEDBACK ON 
THE WRITINGS OF MIDDLE GRADE PUI'ILS Order No. 8020379 
PREKHCE, Walter Co^^te, Ph.D. The University of North Dakota, 1980. 
126pp. Adviser: Professor Ruth Gallant 

The present study investigated the development of ratten 
communication skills of students in the middle elementary grades. Two 
aspects of communicative competence served as the focus: (1) the ability to 
modify rating to fit the needs of the intended audience, and (2) the ability 
U) profit from reader feedback. In addition, the effca of the writing stimulus 
on students' performance was examined. 

Thirty-six students, 12 in each of grades 3. 5, and 7. sen-ed as subjects. 
The students were shown one of two stimulus drawings, cither a simple line 
drawing of a uee. hill, house, and sun (the Scene Stimulus), or a drawdng 
composedof four geometric shapes (the Geomeuic Array Stimulus). The 
students were instruaed to describe the stimulus drawing in writing so that 
a given audience could make an accurate reprodi ction of it. Each student 
wrote descriptions for both a first grade and an adult reader. Two 
descriptions were written for each reader, one before and one after receiving 
feedback. The feedback was the aaual drawing produced by the reader. 
Additional data were obtained by observing the students in the process of 
writing and by conducting postw-nting intemews with each student The 
descriptions were scored for sentence length, vocabulary difficulty, and 
amount of information contained in the description. 

Sentence length did not vary signihcantly as a hjnction of the intended 
reader at any grade level. Students in grade 7 simplified the vocabulary in 
descriptions written for the first grade audience. Students at each grade level 
provided more information for the adult than for the first grade readers, and 
increased significantly the amount of information in their descriptions after 
receiving reader feedback. The ability to profit from reader feedback was 
affecied by the nature of the stimulus drawing, the third grade students 
having particular difficulty improving their descriptions of the Geometric 
Anay Stimulus. 

The ability to communicate effectively in writing does app-'^r to develop 
across the middle elementary grades. Even students in grade 3 made choices 
in their wri^ng which took into account the communicative needs of the 
intended reader. A final conclusion'drawn from the results of the study was 
that writing performance cannot be accurately assessed without considering 
the intended audience, the cognitive demands of the writing task, the nature 
of the feedback, and the purpose for writing. 
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^ QUALITY OF ESSAYS WRFrfEN FOR DISTANT AND 
INTLMATE AUDIENCES BY HIGH AND LOW APPREHENSIVE 
T\VO-YEAR COLLEGE FRESHMEN Order No. 802106^ 

Richardson. Fix}ar Morrison. Ed.D. University o/Cincinnati, 1980. 
53pp. r\^- . — , 

Concern over the quality of student writing has prompted many studies 
investigating factors responsible for that quality-cither high or low. One 
such factor is apprehension. Another factor is the writer's audience. 

This is a study determining the relationship between apprehension and 
the quality of student writing when it is aimed toward different audiences, 
one intimate and one distant from the writer. 

The 21 students included in the study were derived from a pool of 58 
second term Freshman English students in a two-year, general and 
technical, open-admissions college on the campus of a major mid-western 
urban university. Th * v took the Daly-Millcr Writing Apprehension Test 
(WAT). Thiacen of the students who scored one-half standard ueviation 
above the mean were classified as high apprehensive; eight who scored one- 
half standard deviation below the mean were classified as low apprehensive. 
Thty were asked to write two essays, the first one to a distant audience and 
the second one to an intimate audience. The essays were then read by two 
readers for the quality of writing. 

The quality of writing had two components; Syntactic MaDjrity Scores 
(words per T-Unit). and Coherence Scores, as defined by Winte;owd in 
"The Grammar of Coherence." The readers did an actual word count for 
syntactic maturity and rated coherence on a scale of 2 • 10. The data were 
then analyzed by beinr, subjected to a multivariate analysis of variance 
(MANOVA). 

The four hypothesis tested in this study, and the findings of each areas 
follows: (1) There will be substantial differences in the overall quality of 
writing among high and low apprehensives. as measured by the Daly-Miller 
WaT scores. This hypothesis was not accepted. (2) In an essay aimed at an 
intimate audience there will be substantial differences in the quality of 
student writing between low apprehensive writers and high apprehensive 
write.^, as measured by the WAT scores. This hypothesis was not accepted. 
(3) In an essay aimed at a distant audience there will be substantial 
differences in the quality of student writing between low apprehensive 
writers and high apprehensive writers, as measured by the WAT scores. This 
hypothesis was not accepted. (4) The quality of student writing in an essay 
aimed at an intimate audience vrill var>" substantially from the quality of 
student writing in an essay aimed at a distant audience. This hypothesis was 
accepted. 

The syntactic mat u rity scores for the essays written for the distant 
audience were significantly (< .05) higher than those for the essays vmtten 
for the intimate audience. The coherence scores were significantly (< .05) 
lower for the essays written for the distant audience than those for the essays 
written for the intimate audience. 

The conclusion of this study is that the degree of audience distance has 
an effect on the quality of student writing, as measured by Syntactic 
Maturity and Coherence. This study indicates the need for farther research 
concerning the reasons for these effects. 



INTCLLECTUAL STRATEGIES USED IN COMPOSING; AN 
ANALYSIS OF INTELLECTLIAL PROCESSES REFLECTED IN 
nCTlONAL BIOGRAPHY WRITTEN BY HIGH AND LOW 
ACHIEVERS OF GRADES DC ANT) Xn Order No. 8021165 

Sage, Selwyn Frrz- Stanley. Ed.D. State University o/Ncv^ York at 
Bt^a!o,mO. 103pp. Chainnan: Camillus Lee Odcll 

Research indicates that composition programs that cause students to use 
specific thinking su^tegies can have a significant effect on student writing. 
Such programs can be made more relevant, however, if they are based on 
knowledge of the characteristic modes of thinlcing employed by students 
when writing. This study was intended to determine whether students of 
different ages and different levels of achievement think differently when 
writing fictional biography. The modes of thinking investigated are 
intellectual strategies derived from Pike's Tagmemic Theory. These 
intellectual strategies are focus, contrast, classification, reference to change, 
reference to physical context, and reference to sequence. The study sought 
to answer the following questions: Are the six intellectual strategies used 
differently in fictional biography by the groups in each of the following 
pairs: (1) high and low achievers of Grade IX (2) high and low achievers 
of Grade XII (3) high achievers of Grades IX and XII (4) low achievers of 
Grades IX and XII? 

The study assumes that the surface features of the written products 
reflect some of a writer's thought processes. The use of the intellectual 
strategies are therefore determined by analysis of written compositions. 



Subjects were chosen from Confederation Secondary School of 
Sudbury. The student population of about 900 is divided into four streams 
or levels, on the basis of academic achievement. Level I is the lowest stream, 
and Level IV the highest Twenty-two students were randomly selected 
from level II and from the forty best students irt English of Level IV, in each 
of the Grades IX and XII. 

Subjects responded to the same topics, in the same mode and type of 
discourse, ficdonaJ biography. They were required to write three short 
stories, pre-writing and re-writing in class, at internals of at least one week. 

Each intellectual strategy was divided into a number of subcategories, 
each different subcategory being a different way of using a relevant 
intellectual strategy. Differences in the use of an intellectual strategy were 
determined by difference in frequency- occurrence of subcategories A ( test 
was carried out to determine differences between means of the groups 
compared at .05 level of significance. Means were calculated as the mean 
average percentage of clauses that contained a variable. 

The differences between the groups varied. Between the high and low 
achievers of Grade XII there were significant differences in the frequency- 
occurrence of fifteen subcategories. These differences with respea to the 
subcategories represent differences in use of all six intellectual strategies. 
Between the high and low achievers of Grade IX, significant differences 
occurred in frequency of five subcategories, which represents a difference in 
use of three intellectual strategies: classification, reference to change, and 
reference to sequence. The high achievers of Grades IX and XII showed 
significant differences in frequency-occurrence of four subcategories, and 
differences in their use of three intellectual strategies: focus, reference to 
change, and reference to sequence. The low achievers of the two grades 
differed significantly in frequency -occurrence of three subcategories, which 
represents difference in use of three intellectual strategics: focus, reference 
to change, and reference to physical context 

.As delermmed by the six iniellectua! strategic:* as anahsed in this study, 
in the w riting of fictional biography, there are substantial differences in 
thinking bet vcen high and low achievers of Grade XII: less substantial, but 
important differences between high and low achievers of Grade IX; only 
modest differences between high achievers of Grades IX and XII. and 
between the low achievers of the two grades. 



SIX JOURNEYS THROUGH THE WHRITING PROCESS 

Order No. 8023624 
Schwartz, Mimi. Ed.D. Rutgers University The State V, of //ew- Jersey 
(New B runs yickj, 166pp. Chairperson: JanetA. Emig 

Writing can be a journey to explore new territories of meaning: or it can 
be a routine voyage which reuavels old routes, noting what has been seen 
and noted before. The metaphor of the journey is one used by writers, 
linguists, and psychologists alike to describe how written language can chart 
the course of our ideas and experience. The kind of journey one takes- 
towards discoveo' or routine writing-depends less on mode than on the 
writer's attitudes and .strategies, particularly towards revision. In journeys of 
discovery, rewriting, as well as initial writing, becomes pan of an ongoing 
process to discover meaning, not just to package it for others. 

This study provides a guided tour through six writing journeys to see 
how writers, young and old, novice and professional, poet and researcher, 
transform vague notions into full written expression. Using drafts and 
interviews. I consider these questions: (1) How docs each writer find the 
impetus to begin, select and arrange words and forms, and back out of cul- 
de-sacs? (2) What common and unique strategies guide the process? 
(3) What are the implications for writers and for teachers of writing? 

A review of the research on composing reveals five factors; that affect the 
chances for discovery: (1) the desire to find meaningful names for 
experience without relying on cliche (writing as naming): (2) the ability to 
acate new contexts for experience without preconceptions (writing as 
theory building): (3) the willingness to trust one's intuitive sense of 
knowing how to gu?de the process (writing as organic thinking); (4) the 
ability to deal with the complexities of inner thought without 
oversimplification (writing as risk-taking): and (5) the uillingness to 
interact with others through readings and conversation. 

An internalized supply of words and forms, coupled with a repertoire of 
revision strategies, aid writers in their search for full expression. Among the 
most important strategies are overwriting^ fusion, borrowing, and pursuing 
afterthoughts, all of which provide a flexibility' needed to find and arrange 
words and forms, until order emerges. Confidence, patience, and optimism 
are also needed: to risk exploring the complexities of unstructured thought, 
until key insights occur, often late as well as early in the process. Writers 
with a limited supply of language and revision skills are more likely to need 
help in completing such journeys. Yet, they, too, can succeed, if interaaions 
\ O » through oral and written exchanges before and during the stages 
cCD ir^Vovide the encouragement and perspective to go on. 



In conclusion, the findings of ihis study sugccst that writers can embark 
on and complete journeys m discover) , when (1) the initial writing sparks 
an interest to explore more. (2) there is a sufnciem skeleton of mcanmg m 
early drafts lo make the writer opiimisnc about continumg, (3) time is built 
into the process to allow for insights Inte in the .search, and (4) outside help 
Ls available, as needed, to define and to extend the initial borders of 
meaning found m carh drafts Given these conditions, writers will risk 
leaving theuorn paths of restatement tojournc> m discover) in poetry or 
prose. 



AN' EXPLORATORY STUDY OF THE KK I.ATIO.NSHIP BEnVKEN 
READLNG RESPO.NSE AND SYNTACTIC WRITING NUTURITY 

Order No. 8025960 

SiMO.s. Patricia Ei.ijf.s, Ph.D. Washinston State University, 1980. 88pp. 
(Chairperson: Gerald H. Maring 

Nature of the Study. Bo h raiding and writing arc language processes 
utilizing complex cognitive skills, ms study examined the relationship 
between two specific aspects of residing and writing, namely, the 
relationship between reading response and synLiaic writing maturity. 
Reading response was defined in four main categories of engagement- 
involvement, perception, interpretation, and evaluation, and 20 
subcategones Syntaaic writing matunry was defined by number of words 
per terminal clause unit (t-unit) The study was designed to determine 
whether there was a difference in the types of reading responses marie by 
students measured higih in syntactic writing maturity ^nd students :neasu red 
low in syntaaic writing maturity. 

Procedures. The subjects were 75 tenth-grade students from a public 
high school in SpoVane, Washington. In order to hold language aptitude 
consunt. only those students whose scores on the verbal reasoning subtest 
of the Differential Aptitude Test fell between the 40th and 65th percentile 
range were selected for the study. In November 1979 these students were 
asked to respond to the reading response measures and to write a 400 word 
essay in response to a given stimulus. 

The reading response measures consisted of the Response Preference 
Test which measured the preferred responses of students lo two short stories 
and a questionnaire about literature in general and the Transfer Test which 
measured the reader's amount of transfer from reading to non^reading 
experiences. 

Using words per t-unii as an index of syntactic maturity, the writing 
samples were analyzed and a range of word per t-unit scores was obtained 
Twen ty-eight students whose scores fell in the upper 40% range comprised 
the high syntactic writing maturity group and 28 students who.se scores fell 
in the lower 40% range comprised the low syntactic writing maturity group. 
The high and low groups were then compared for response preferences and 
amount of uansfer. 

A chi-square analysis was used to determine whether there were 
significant differences in the response categories chosen by students in the 
high syntacbc maturity group and students in the low syntactic maturity 
group. In addition, a two-tailed ; test was used to determine if there was a 
significant difference in the amount of U"ansfer from reading to non-reading 
experiences between the two groups. A subjective analysis of 20 
subcategories contained within the four nain categories of response was 
utilized to discriminate further the differences in response preferences and 
response patterns of the two groups. 

Findings. Results of the chi-square analyses showed significant 
differences in the categories of response chosen by subjects in the high 
syntactic writing maturity group and subjects in the low syntactic writing 
maturity' group. There were no significant differences between the two 
groups on the amount of u-ansfer from reading to non-reading experiences. 
The subjective analysis by sucbcategoo' revealed a pattern of preference for 
responses in the interpretation category for the high syntactic writing 
maturity group. 

Conclusions. It can be concluded from this study that there is an 
assCKiation hetween specific types of reading response and syntactic writing 
ability when response is defined in four categories of engagement- 
involvement, perception, interpretation, and evaluation. For these subjects, 
syntactic v«,Titing maturity ^']6 reading response preferences were not 
independent of each other. 



THE EFFtXT OF WRITTEN DlAU)(;UE AND I HE UKaHON 
OF THE DFEP SUHJF-rT ON THE READING 
COMPREHFASION OF SEVEN- AND NINE VKAR OLD 
Qill .DREN Order No. 8028002 
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Dr. Phil L Nacke 

The purpose of this study wis lo inveva^ic the cffeci of u ritien 
dialogue and the location of the deep subjea on the rt:2dinc comprch erosion 
of seven- and nine-year-old children. The specific research questions raised 
were: (1) U the reading comprehension performance ofseven- and nine- 
year-old children when reading passages containing dialogue diflercni from 
iheir comprehension of paA.sages containing no dialogue? (2) Is there a 
difference in the reading comprehension of seven- and ninc-year-old 
children when the deep subject is placed at the beginning of sentences, at 
the end of sentences or omir.ed from the surface structure of sentence in 
discourse? (3) Does the reading comprehension of seven-year-old children 
differ from taic reading comprehension of ninc-yeai-old children when 
reading pas^ges containing dialogue and passages containing no dialogue'' 

Both dialogue and no-dialogue pas<;agcs were developed using the same 
message content. Within each of the dialogue and ncrdialogue pa5,^3ges, a 
target sentence was placed. The target sentence con'^ajned the deep subjea 
in one of three locauons: at the beginning of the sentence, at the end of the 
sentence or omitted from the surface structure There was a toial of 36 
passage forms with 6 different messages. 

Thirty children who were seven \ car-olds andthiny children who were 
nine-year-olds ere randomly selected lo read sL\ pa-ssages. Fi^ich child read 
three passages containing dialogue and three passages containing no 
dialogue. Within each of the three dialogue and no-dialogue passages, the 
deep Subject was placed in a target sentence. Therefore, each child re.id one 
of each of the following combinations: no-dialogue, deep subjea at the 
beginning of the sentence: no-dialogue, deep Subjea at the end: no- 
dialogue, deep subjea omitted from Lhe surface structure: dialogue, deep 
subjea at ihe beginning: dialogue, deep subjea at the end: and dialogue, 
deep subject omitted from the surface struaure. 

The results of this study indicate thai children's comprehension was best 
when reading no-dialogue with \hc deep subject at the beginning of 
sentences When the deep subject was placed at the ena of sentences or 
omitled from the surface structure, comprehension was better for the 
dialogue passages. Both seven- and nine-> ear-old children performed beaer 
in reading comprehension when the deep subject was explicitly stated at the 
beginning of sentences. Comprehension declined when the deep <rubjeci was 
at the end of sentences, and declined further when the deep subject was 
omitted from the surface structure. Nine-year-old children performed beaer 
than seven-year-old children on all struau res investigated in this study 
indicating a developmental difference. 

The implications of this study are that teachers should be aware of the 
fact thai children who enter first grade may not comprehend the deep 
subject when it is not explicitly staled at the beginning of sentences. 
Beginning reading materials should be evaluated for potential difficulty in 
comprehension of the deep subject Authors of beginning reading materials 
for children should avoid using sentences in which the deep subject is not 
explicitly slated. Teachers may need to provide appropriate in.siruction for 
comprehending messages in which the deep subject is either at the end of 
sentences or omitted. 



THE APPLICATION AND EV.ALUAllON OF A SEQUENTIAL 
INSTRUCTION.AL DEVELOPMENT MODEL AS APPLIED TO 
THE ARE.\ OF WRITTEN COMPOSITION Order No. 8027112 
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Purpose. The purpose of this study was to apply and evaluate a 
sequential instructional development model in the area of written 
composition. The model was designed from the literature in the field and 
applied in the creation of a planned sequence of learning activities entitled 
"Creating a Super Hero." An evaluation of the material developed by the 
use of the model was conducted to determine whether students using the 
material developed from the model differed significantly from students who 
had not received the irealmenl as measured by a modified Diederich 
Writing Assessment Scale. 

Methods and Procedures. It was hypothesized that the mean scores on 
the modified Diederich Writing Assessment Scale for each of tlie categories 
of total score, ideas and organization for experimental and control groups 
would not differ significantly at the .05 level. Subh>potheses slated that the 
mean scores of each category would not differ significantly at each grade 

pD ir^udy used an experimental design with two randomly assigned 
]^*^^ 1 positest only design. The subject consisted of 280 fifth, sixth 



and sc\er,'h grnde students Subject.^ ucre o!i:.tn:;cd m:.) :\u cxpcriJTicnt.iI 
group wi:h 174 students and n C(njtrot k.ioup w:th ]C^, \\u<\cv[\ Ihc 
e.xpcnnic:it.il ^Toup used the instruaior ?.\ f:i.j:c;..il. '"CrLMliri^ a S^uyc: 
Hero." under t)ic dircCtioD oTlhc cUss;(>4);n icichc: Stuilr^^s ir. thi- 
grouprecei\-jd instruction using the ru.ueri.iis rei-i;].i:Iy ij-^c.! u. t.*.,- .-".ins.-. 

On completion of the Lse of the ninton.]) b> t}u- i-x;H'ri:Ticr.i.il group. .i 
writing sample on the vime topic wa.s obumcif froni s:udcrit.s m the 
expenmenul and control groups A trained rater tl..(1 and scored each 
writing sample u^ing a modified Diedcnch Wntir.g Asscvsnient Sc.ilc 

The mean scores ofthe experimcriial and Ci>r.trol ^■rou;is on t).c toul 
writing score and the ratings on the ideas niu' ;pni.Mti(>;i coiTiponents of 
the scale ucre analyzed The dan were anal>7ed b\ luo ficior 3n;il\^c^ of 
variance and t-tcst.s for independent means 

Rauirs The major results ofthe study included' (1) A significant 
difference existed between the two toul groups on each of three major 
hypotheses at the 05 level of significance. (2.) No siL^nificant difference 
existed bet'iecn the two groups on each ofthe si\ suhhypoLhcses conccnied 
with fifth and sixth grade students (3) A sicmficant dirler*mce a; the 001 
level exisied bctu een the two groups on each of the three subhypothcscs 
concerned wiLh seventh grade students 

Conclusions The conclusions based on the results ofthii^ study included 
the follov^ing: (1) A significant di [Terence in tOD.l wn'jr.g scores was 
indicated between students using instructjonal ma:e:;a! developed 
according to a sequential instructional development model and students 
using regular textbook instruaional materials as mca.sured by a modified 
Ehederich Writing Assessment Scale. (2) A sicnificani difference in total 
organization scores was indicated between students using instructional 
material developed according to a sequential instructional development 
model and students using regular textbook insiruciional materials as 
measured by a modified Diederich Writing Assessment Scale (3) A 
significant difference in total idea scores v.'as indicated between students 
using instructional material developed according to a sequential 
instr\jctiona! development model and students usin^ regular textbook 
instructional materials as measured by a modified Diederich Wntmg 
Assessment Scale. 
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Until the early 1970's. composition researchers, bent on measuring 
synlaclic maturity, have largely ignored the possibility that written syntax 
might vary for more than one reason. Because synlaaic research has 
traditionally focused on maturity differences*-or syntactic grouth- 
coliection of writing samples has not. as a rule, taken into consideration the 
rhetorical constraints which di.^.ourse theory tells us are operant m all 
communication. In this study I have hypothesized that synlaaic variations 
due tochanges in these rhetorical constraints-specifically, shifts in 
purposc'-are just as dramatic as those well-documented syntactic differences 
between younger and older writers. 

A total of 42 superior student writers participated in this study. Twenty- 
one of these s^ubjects were high school seniors selected from five public and 
private schools in Western New York. The other 21 superior writers came 
from among upper division college English majors at the Slate University of 
New York at Buffalo. Selection was based on writing quality (pnmary-traii 
scoring, Lloyd-Jones. 1977). I.Q., and grade-point average. 

All su bjects wrote a total of 12 essays over a period of 14 weeks. These 
essays we re written in response to 12 writing taiks which systematically 
shifted rhetoncal purpose from self-expression to persuasion to explanation, 
thus creatinfc three purpose-defined discourse categories. Measuring 
sy nlaclic differences among these three categories and bepAeen the two 
nnaturity levels has been the primary purpose of this study. 

The first 15 T-units (Hunt. 1965) of every essay were hand scored for 
the occurrences of 17 syntactic features culled from current composition 
research findings. After syntactic analysis, the data were subjected to one* 
way univariate and multivariate repeated measures analysis of variance. The 
single categorical independent variable was maturity level. The 17 measured 
dependent variables represented the 17 syntactic features. A repeated 
measures format was employed in the statistical analysis of each discourse 
type. Research hypotheses were tested for significance at the -05 level 

The results of my study supported my general hypothesis, revealing 
significant syntactic differences among discourse types-differences which 
equalled or exceeded differences between the two maturity levels. 
Paniculajrly striking were the differences between expressive and persuasive 
syntax within both maturity levels. By traditional syntactic maturity 
standards, this expressive syntax would be considered "less mature" than 
i the persuasive syntax produced by the selfsame subjects. 
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